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The Two Revised Versions. 


Oucurt the Revised Version of the Scriptures to supersede 
in ordinary use the Authorized Version, as our present Eng- 
lish Bible is commonly, though not very properly, styled ? 
The discussion, as it proceeds, shows that this question 
awakens an ever-increasing interest ; and it is evident that 
with the interest the uncertainty on this point increases. It 
is further apparent that the grounds on which the final de- 
cision will be made must be literary and not doctrinal. No 
article of Christian doctrine is likely to be affected by any 
of the proposed changes ; and the question is therefore sim- 
ply whether the new version is of such a character, in a lit- 
erary point of view—that is to say, in exactness of rendering 
and excellence of style,—as to warrant the hope that it will 
take the place of the Authorized Version in our churches and 
families. This is a question of general interest, and one 
which comes strictly within the province of a literary jour- 
nal. <A general opinion on the subject has already been 
expressed in these pages, but its importance seems to de- 
mand a more special consideration. 

In attempting to discuss it, the fact becomes apparent 
that we have not one Revised Version, but two, and those 
widely different in character, and based on different prin- 
ciples. The one version is found in the text of the new 
Bible as it is printed, and the other in the Appendixes to the 
Old and New Testaments. In other words, there are an 
English version and an American version, and the differ- 
ences between these versions are extreme and radical. That 
these expressions are not too strong is shown by the de- 
clared opinion of one of the American revisers—the Rev. 
Dr. Chambers, in a contribution to Zhe Jndependent,—that 
the adoption of two only of the changes proposed by the 
American Committee for the Old Testament would amount 
to ‘a revolution ;’ and there are other proposed alterations 
of hardly less importance. Yet the members of the Ameri- 
can Committee—fifteen clergymen and Biblical scholars of 
the highest rank, belonging to seven leading denominations 
—are understood to have been unanimous and decided in 
the opinion that these changes should be adopted. Two of 
these changes, the one in the Old and the other in the New 
Testament, refer to the names of two Persons of the Trinity. 
The authors of the King James version, in deference to 
what Dr. Chambers, in his excellent ‘ Companion to the 
Revised Old Testament ' has styled a mere ‘habit’ origi- 
nating in a Jewish ‘ superstition,’ substituted for the name 
Jehovah, where it appears in the Hebrew text, the words 
‘the Lord,’ except in seven instances, three of which occur 
in proper names of places. The English Revision Commit- 
tee have discarded this ‘ superstitious’ metaphrase in sev- 
eral cases where the name has a special emphasis, but, with 
a strange inconsistency, have retained it in the great major- 
ity of instances. The American Committee would employ 
the true ‘ divine name’ in all cases in which the Hebrew has 





it. The arguments for this course are well set forth by Dr. 
Chambers, and are simply overwhelming. The loss which 
the Authorized Version and the English Revision suffer, 
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not merely in point of fidelity, but in grandeur and force, 
by their adherence to this substitutional form, is very great. 
One cannot but wonder at the frame of mind in the English 
Revisers which could admit the impropriety of the substitu- 
tion in some instances, and persist in retaining it in others. 
This same perplexed frame of mind—a desire for correct- 
ness, hampered and often frustrated by a timid conservatism 
—is manifest throughout the English Revision, and leads to 
the most surprising self-contradictions. 
The American New Testament Committee would ‘for 

‘‘ Holy Ghost’’ adopt uniformly the rendering ‘‘ Holy 
Spirit.’ ’ The latter form, as is well known, occurs several 
times in the common version. ‘The American Committee 
would simply make their version consistent throughout, and 
at the same time bring it into accordance with the modern 
usage of the English language. The English Committee 
allow the inconsistency to remain, regardless of its mislead- 
ing effect and of the very canons of translation which ur 
themselves have prescribed. The Hebrew word ‘ Sheol’ 
variously rendered in the Authorized Version ‘ the pont 
‘the pit,’ and ‘hell.’ The English Committee sometimes 
retain these renderings, and sometimes substitute the Hebrew 
word in its English spelling. The American Committee ask 
that this substitution should be made in all cases. Dr. 
Chambers’s reasoning on this point is conclusive: ‘ The 
original term, whatever be its derivation, simply denotes the 
state or place of departed spirits, considered as the common 
abode of the righteous and the wicked. The Authorized 
Version’s renderings of it are therefore misleading. ‘* Hell” 
in popular English is the place of endless punishment, a 
sense which Sheol never has. The grave and the pit refer 
primarily to the body, and so miss the very point of Sheol, 
which refers to the spirit.” Here also the difference be- 
tween the two Committees in regard to consistency is mani- 
fest. The same difference appears in points of grammar and 
of orthography. These are matters of minor importance ; 
but readers have a right to expect that English translators, 
whatever style of grammar or spelling they may adopt, shall 
at least make it uniform and consistent. The possessive 
pronoun ‘its,’ as is well known, was not in general use at 
the time when the Authorized Version was published, and 
does not appear in that version. The ancient form ‘his’ is 
employed in its place. This form, though obsolete, is per- 
fectly intelligible ; but the English revisers have very prop- 
erly discarded it, and have substituted for it the pronoun 
now commonly used. In like manner, the relative pronoun 
‘ which,’ anciently employed in referring to rational beings 
as well as to irrational creatures and inanimate objects, is 
now obsolete in the former applicatiofW. Yet, with unac- 
countable inconsistency, the English Committee persist for 
the most part in retaining it. We are still required to say, 
* Our Father, which art in heaven,’ ‘ they which know him,’ 
and the like ; though, strangely enough, this usage is not 
uniform, and in some places the pronoun ‘who’ is 
ployed by them, precisely in the modern style. In the year 
1789 the ‘ bishops, clergy and laity of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America’ put forth a 
revised edition of their Book of Common Prayer. In this 
edition the Lord’s Prayer commences ‘ Our Father, who art 
in heaven.’ From that day this form has been used in 
America. Nearly a century has passed, but the English 
Revisers cannot yet muster courage to make this simple and 
proper correction. How proper and desirable it is may be 
judged from the well-known anecdote of the English prelate 
who heard the children of a charity school repeating the 
prayer in the form ‘ Our Father chart in heaven.’ Not one 
of the little creatures had a notion of what was meant by 

‘chart.’ Every person who has had experience in teach- 
ing knows that any departure from the common usage of 
language may prove a stumbling-block to the unlearned, 
and a source of the most unexpected misconceptions. The 
alterations recommended by the American Committees, but 
not accepted by the English Revisers (of which only a very 
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few have here been noticed), affect many thousands of pas- 
sages. In general, their réjection was due, not to any dif- 
ference of opinion in regard to the meaning of the original, 
but simply to the conservative sentiment of the English 
Committees. This sentiment is in itself highly respectable, 
but when it leads to the retention of words or forms which 
obscure, debase, or pervert the sense of the original, or 
which are grammatically incorrect, it becomes simply an 
unfortunate prejudice. 

There is another question of literary taste and propriety, 
and a very important one, which should be considered. 


While the Book of Job, the Psalms, and the Proverbs are — 


printed as verse, the greater portion of the Prophets is ren- 
dered as prose. Much that is so printed is not only poetry, 
but poetry of the very highest order. Although the Ameri- 
can Old Testament Committee do not, in their Appendix, 
express their objection to this form of translation, we are 
not left in doubt as to their opinion. The New Testament 
quotations from the Prophets are—of course with the ap- 
proval of the American Committee—printed as verse ; and 
Dr. Chambers, knowing and doubtless expressing the views 
of the Old Testament Committee, remarks (in the contribu- 
tion already referred to) that ‘it is a matter of regret that 
the two Companies did not observe a uniform rule in this 
matter.’ The result of this discrepancy is an extraordinary 
confusion. It is well known that when the Hebrew Proph- 
ets are quoted by the New Testament writers, the quota- 
tions are in Greek prose. In the Revised Version, this 
Greek prose is rendered in verse, to show that the original 
Hebrew was poetry ; but when we turn to the version of 
the original Hebrew, we find it printed as prose! Ifa 
single translator—like Luther, for example—putting forth 
a version of the entire Scriptures, had dealt with them in 
this preposterous fashion, he would have been deemed to 
have lost his head. We may feel assured that if the English 
Companies for the Old and New Testaments had met for a 
joint revision before any portion of their version was pub- 
lished, this singular discordance would not have been al- 
lowed to disfigure it. It is clear that the version contain- 
ing it requires a new revision. : 

There seems no likelihood that the English and American 
Committees will be brought to agree in their views. Yet it 
may be deemed certain that no version will be satisfactory 
to American readers which does not embody the changes 
unanimously proposed by the American Revisers. There 
is, it appears, an understanding between the Committees 
that no change shall be made in the Revised Version, as 
now published, for fourteen years. ‘If after that time,’ 
writes the distinguished Secretary of the American Old Tes- 
tament Committee, the Rev. Dr. Day, ‘ it should be judged 
best to place the American renderings, now in the Appen- 


dix, in the text, there could be no obstacle in the way.’ © 


We may hope, therefore, in fourteen years, when the Amer- 
ican Committees can be re-convoked for this purpose, the 
great body of American readers, who will then comprise a 
large majority of all English-speaking Protestants, will re- 
ceive a faithful and consistent version, as exact and as satis- 
factory as modern scholarship can furnish, of the Book 
which they reverence. When this occurs, the great and 
manifest excellences of the revised translation cannot fail to 
‘secure for it the general acceptance which it will then 
deserve. 





Reviews 
Miss Cleveland’s Essays.* 

Miss CLEVELAND’s publishers are to be congratulated on 
possessing a book that justifies the somewhat sensational 
methods employed in advertising it. They have dwelt upon 
the fact that the author is mistress of the White House, as 
well as of a brilliant style. They have stimulated curiosity 
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to see her essays by announcing their inability to keep in 
stock an adequate supply of the volume containing them. 
By every means that could be employed, they have 
‘ boomed’ the book ; and, as we have just said, it is one to 
bear a good deal of ‘ booming.’ That is to say, it is, in the 
matter of literary style, sensational. There is nothing dull 
about it. The author has a lively mind, and a pen that 
easily keeps pace with it. Having occasion to compare 
George Eliot’s best-known poem with the work of a greater 
female poet, she says : ‘ Choose, for example, any Paris to 
arbitrate between ‘“‘ Aurora Leigh’? and ‘‘ The Spanish 
Gypsy,’’ and which will win the golden apple? If Paris is 
at all able to tell black from white, he will at once perceive 
the “‘ points’’ of which the ‘‘ Gypsy ’’ is possessed and of 
which ‘‘ Aurora’’ is destitute... . . And yet, and yet— 
how is it ?—‘‘ Aurora”’ gets the apple.’ We are sure that 
nothing but a commendable objection to mixed metaphors 
kept Miss Cleveland from saying here ‘ ‘‘ Aurora’’ takes the 
cake.” But whatever one may think of this animated style 
of literary criticism, it certainly makes lively reading for the 
dog-days. 

Miss Cleveland professes a great admiration for George 
Eliot’s mind and character. As a prose-writer she willingly 
concedes her exceptional powers. Having a fondness for 
similes, as well as for other striking figures of rhetoric, she 
compares the great novelist’s prose to ‘the incomparable 
trained elephants of Eastern monarchs.’ It ‘ carries easily 
its enormous burdens of concentrated gift,’ she says, ‘ and 
in its cumbrous momentum it out-distances all competitors.’ 
In Miss Cleveland’s opinion, what George Eliot attempts 
to pass off as poetry is simply incomparable prose. To call 
it by another name does not affect its character. ‘A lily, 
if rechristened rose, would never diffuse the rose’s odor, nor 
gain, in addition to its own spotless perfections, the deep- 
hearted sorcery of that enchanting, crumpled wonder, which 
we thrill in touching, as if it, too, had nerves, and blood, 
and a human heart—a rose!’ The so-called poetry of 
‘The Spanish Gypsy’ does not come ‘ with gush and rush, 
or with gentle, murmuring flow,’ as true poetry does and 
must. ‘This is one of the two grounds on which Miss Cleve- 
land condemns it. The other is its lack of what the 
essayist permits us to call ‘ faith or transcendentalism,’ but 
what she herself prefers to ‘ define negatively as the anti- 
pode of agnosticism.’ According to her conception of, 
poetry, there is no room in it for agnosticism. Though 
verse have every desirable quality, it will still be nothing 
but verse if there be about it the slightest taint of this blight- 
ing philosophy. Doubt, even denial, there may be. ‘ Heine 
believed all and denied all ;’ ‘ Byron’s negatives amount to 
an affirmative ;’ ‘even’ the sadly carnal Swinburne predi- 
cates and carelessly hints at an over-realm.’ But George 
Eliot leads you up to a stone wall, and says, Here is the 
end. ‘We may accept her dictum and be brave, silent, 
undeceived, and undeceiving agnostics ; but, as such, we 
must say to her (of ‘‘ The Spanish Gypsy,”’ for instance), 
‘* This is not poetry.”’ . . The flattering lies and pretty 
guesses are not there, and will be missed. You must put 
them in as do the Christians, the transcendentalists, and the 
fools generally. The ‘‘ poet’ comes from these ranks.’ 

It is this essay on ‘ George Eliot’s Poetry’ that stands 
first in the book, and has furnished a convenient title for it. 
There are eight others, not less striking in manner but 
rather more so. Miss Cleveland is not of those who hold 
that silence is golden. ‘Iam convinced that people think 
enough ; it is the utterance of thought that is needed. If 
the habit of brave attempt at this utterance could be formed, 
and, despite all criticism, be persevered in, how much more 
should we give to each other! What aworld of enjoy- 
ment and improvement would spring up! How Athenian 
would Yankee life become! A Socrates at every doorway, 
an Aspasia—without Aspasia’s reproach—at every tea-urn, 
full of discourse that would exclude the weary pettiness of 
thoughtless talk. Do this for your neighbors, and you will 
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be to them Ferdinands and Isabellas, making of them the 
discoverers of more than a continent, for they will discover 
themselves ; and you will pay to them the debt you owe to 
those who have done the same for you. But do not con- 
ceive yourself an original person. It is a snare and a delu- 
sion.” The author of this book is true to her own advice. 
She is an Aspasia—without Aspasia’s reproach—not at a 
tea-urn, but at a writing-desk ; and she has not hesitated to 
give utterance to her thoughts. Her mind has wandered 
over a broad field, and she has felt impelled to address her 
countrywomen, to whom this book is dedicated, on a variety 
of more or less abstruse subjects. ‘ Reciprocity,’ ‘ Altruis- 
tic Faith’ and ‘ History’ are the more general topics on 
which she has chosen to present the fruits of her reflection ; 
while the tendency of her historical researches is indicated 
by the titles of the last five essays in this collection —‘ Old 
Rome and New France,’ ‘ Charlemagne,’ ‘ The Monastery,’ 
‘Chivalry’ and ‘ Joan of Arc.’ In the language of Zhe Sun, 
which has shown a special interest in this volume: ‘ The 
most stupendous subjects of thought and speculation do 
not terrify her. She stands up in the presence of the wis- 
dom of all ages with quite as much self-possession as a 
clever and courageous Yankee school-mistress might be ex- 
pected to display if confronted by the whole French 
Academy.’ Slightly altering a somewhat hackneyedquota- 
tion, Miss Cleveland says, ‘ A rose by any other name might 
smell as sweet ;’ and we are tempted to suggest that a Rose 
by any other (sur)name might write as well, but would not 
have the satisfaction of seeing the words * seventh edition ’ 
on the title-page of her book within a month of its first pub- 
lication. How a book comes to be published, however, is 
not the question, so much as whether it is worth publish- 
ing ; and in the case of ‘ George Eliot’s Poetry and Other 
Essays,’ we can safely say that books less original in matter 
and rhetorical in style have often found publishers willing 
to place them on the market regardless of anything but 
their intrinsic merits. 





‘Nimrod in the North.”’ * 

LIEUTENANT SCHWATKA gives us in this book an account 
of ‘ hunting and fishing adventures in the Arctic regions.’ 
It is not a record of other people’s adventures so much as 
of his own. As ‘commander of the longest sledge journey 
in the world (3261 miles), 1878-80, and commander of the 
longest raft journey in the world (1305 miles), 1883,’ the 
author has seen almost every phase of Arctic life, and has 
a rich fund of first-hand information to draw from in writ- 
ing on the subjects to which he confines himself in the pres- 
ent volume, and in his current contributions to the periodical 
press. Lieutenant Schwatka is still well remembered as the 
leading spirit in the latest expedition to King William Land 
in quest of relics of Sir John Franklin and his ill-fated fol- 
lowers—an expedition which succeeded to the extent of 
making any further searches of the same sort unnecessary, 
and which demonstrated the advantages to be derived by 
Arctic travellers from adopting the mode of life of the 
Eskimo. Throughout this expedition, the entire party sub- 
sisted on the fish, flesh and fowl which their own weapons 
enabled them to add to their larder, although they were 
sojourning in the very region where the Franklin party had 
perished of hunger. Lieutenant Schwatka is not only 4 
soldier and an explorer, but a keen sportsman as well, and 
he recommends ‘ the Arctic’ as a hunting-ground for men 
of his own tastes who have begun to be bored by the tamer 
sport of the Scotch mountains or American plains. Even 
the pleasures of tiger- and lion-hunting might be profitably 
exchanged, he thinks, for the delights of an encounter with 
a polar bear or a brush with a herd of musk-oxen. It may 
be that ‘ there’s a pleasure that is frantic’ in the pursuit of 
the reindeer between Hudson’s Bay and Wager River ; but 
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when the reviewer reads of an attempt to bag one of these 
animals on a day when the mercury never rose above 50 
degrees below zero, he is not irresistibly impelled to shoulder 
his rifle and take the next whaler sailing for the north. On 
the day in question, says the author, ‘ I made a journey of 
twenty-five miles, and at no time during the day did I feel 
at all uncomfortable from the cold. ... . Indeed, I might 
say that I really enjoyed the whole trip.’ Like a recent 
candidate for the Presidency, Lieutenant Schwatka is ‘a 
good man, weighing 250 pounds ’—a man of great size and 
tremendous strength, fitted to withstand the rigors of Arctic 
weather by the harsh experience of army life on the plains. 
Men of less heroic mould will not follow him to King Wil- 
liam Land as eagerly and as numerously as the children in 
the legend followed the pied piper to the hole in the moun- 
tain-side. 

But whether one cares to become an Arctic sportsman 
himself or not, he caanot fail to be attracted by this record 
of polar adventures. The author is not of the literary 
guild. His style is crude; his sentences are often hope- 
lessly involved ; but he is bright and spirited, and writes 
with a swing that keeps the reader awake and interested 
from beginning to end. He tells first of the polar bear, and 
then in successive chapters of the seal, the sea-horse, the 
reindeer, and the musk-ox, and of the birds and fishes that 
furnish forth the dinner-table on many occasions when oth- 
erwise it would be bare. A special, and especially interest- 
ing, chapter is devoted to Eskimo dogs and dog-sledging ; 
and the last pages of the book give a full account of the 
author’s raft-journey down the Yukon River—‘ the grandest 
stream in our Alaskan possessions.’ It is curious to read 
that in Alaska the greatest sufferings of the explorers were 
due, not to cold or privation, or to apprehensions of being 
attacked by wild beasts, but to the swarms of mosquitoes 
that made life at times intolerable. No one should be de- 
terred from reading the book by the ugliness of its cover, 
for it is really a readable and in some respects a valuable 
work. In the way of illustration it contains an excellent 
photograph of Lieutenant Schwatka, and a host of wood- 
cuts, some of which have seen service elsewhere, but others 
of which are new and interesting. 





The Lone Soldier at Khartoum.* 


WE rise from a perusal of this book with painful feelings. 
We do not believe that Gordon has—when judged apart 
from his character as a political or popular hero of the hour 
—added anything to his abiding reputation by going to 
Khartoum. That he was as brave as a lion, or an Arab, we 
do not doubt for a second ; but that he lacked sound judg- 
ment, that he was little of a statesman, that he was rash in 
his self-confidence, we feel constrained to believe. He was 
a soldier, an engineer, a splendid type of a simple but nar- 
row-minded Christian, yet his career from the time of leav- 
ing London for the Soudan was a succession of blunders. 
He started from England on a mission of peace, but at Cairo 
added also the character of agent of the detested Egyptian 
Government, and from this inconsistency arose many others 
for which he is directly responsible. Instead of going in 
person to the Mahdi, he went to Khartoum as a war-maker 
and Governor of the Soudan. There he began a policy of 
offence, as well as defense, in which many score thousands 
of men, women and children perished. In a word, his mis- 
sion of peace was, largely through overweening confidence 
in himself—or Providence as represented by him,—changed 
into one of bloody and useless war. Not all the blame for 
the fall of Khartoum, the loss of the garrisons, the untold 
sufferings of millions in the Soudan, and the disasters of 
Wolesley’s army, are to be laid at the door of the late Lib- 
eral Ministry. Not all the noble qualities in Gordon’s char- 
acter can blink the fact that on him rests much of the re- 
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sponsibility of loss and defeat. To take up the sword, after 
starting with the olive branch, was as great a failure as that 
of Zwinglius. 

Of the book before us, we can say more for the publisher 
than for the editor. It is not fair to Gordon that so 
much unnecessary twaddle and foolish pen-jottings should be 
published in book form. The repeated warnings of the lone 
soldier sustaining British ‘ honor '’—and Egyptian despotism 
also—at Khartoum have been ruthlessly disregarded. Mr. 
Hake is a disciple of Froude who surpasses his master. On 
every package of his journal Gordon ordered his diary to be 
* pruned,’ or ‘ pruned out,’ if published. Yet it is highly 
probable that little of this sort of work has been done. It 
adds no glory to the dead hero to expose thus his private 
scrawls. ‘Truth had better stay in the bottom of her well, 
unless she can come forth whole and clean, and not rise out 
of her deeps chiefly to show us the ooze and gravel-stones 
sticking in her hair. 





‘New Light on Mormonism.” * 


THE Mormon question is one of great importance at the 
present time, and it is likely to become more so in the near 
future. The moral consciousness of the nation is being 
roused against it ; and the Protestant churches in every part 
of the country, and of all denominations, are feeling that it 
is an evil which ought not longer to be permitted. Asa 
religious creed it could go on forever without molestation, 
but as a form of social and political life, which is opposed 
to what Americans hold most dear and sacred, it must come 
to anend. It defies the moral sense of the country, and it 
equally defies the laws. It is coming to be a common opin- 
ion that it is incompatible with American life, and that it 
must cease to exist as an institution opposed to the Govern- 
ment and to morality. The growing prejudice against it 
may be too harsh and unjust, and yet there is much in the 
history of Mormonism which justifies it. As expressing the 
general feeling that is growing up throughout the country, 
we may refer to the book before us. As a literary effort it 
is without merit, and the author is wanting in the true his- 
toric sense ; but she very well represents the common senti- 
ment concerning Mormonism. It is a sentiment not always 
founded on facts, or the true spirit of toleration ; but it 
manages in a blundering way to arrive very nearly at the 
truth and the right. Mrs. Dickinson sees in Mormonism a 
result of superstition and credulity, and a remarkable in- 
stance of religious imposition. She attempts to prove that 
the Mormon bible was compiled from a historic romance 
written by her relative, the Rev. Solomon Spaulding. This 
is by no means a new theory, but she brings to the proof of 
it new family evidence, and a complete statement of the 
whole case. She also traces the history of the sect from its 
origin to the settlement at Salt Lake; and she brings to- 
gether much of the evidence against the Mormons through- 
out their remarkable career. Her book is one which can be 
read with profit by all who are interested in the facts about 
Mormonism, and yet it needs to be read with much caution. 
It is not an entirely satisfactory statement of the case, for 
the writer lacks in ability to sift evidence, and she is want- 
ing in historic insight. The case against Mormonism is 
even stronger than she makes it, but she suffers too much of 
prejudice to enter into her statement of it. 





Recent Fiction 

Ir will be interesting to learn from publishers at the end 
of the year whether the issue of new editions of books that 
have had their little day in the past will prove more remuner- 
ative than the issuing of new and untried literature. What 
means the sudden inundation of old friends in a new and 
cheaper guise? Have ‘ readers’ of manuscript grown sud- 
denly critical, not finding enough in what is offered to sup- 
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ply the market with new literature? Or have authors grown 
less confident in submitting everything they write? Or is 
there really a demand for what has once been popular? 
Whatever the cause, the reprints this week almost outnum- 
ber the new books. The good old ‘ Lamplighter’ (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.’s Riverside Paper Series) bears the test 
very well. Dear old Uncle True, the gentle Miss Emily, 
the faithful Gerty, the chivalrous Willie, and particularly 
the piquant Miss Patty Pace, have not yet gone quite out of 
fashion. Mr. Howells’s ‘ Their Wedding Journey,’ in the 
same series, will be in order for a long time to come, with 
its airy touch, as ‘cute’ as it is dainty. ‘An Earnest 
Trifler,’ also in the Riverside Paper Series, is not so well 
adapted for reading more than once ; but it reminds us of 
another of Miss Sprague’s stories, published originally in 
one of the magazines, and called, if we remember rightly, 
‘Mark Rittenhouse’s Daughter,’ which well deserves re- 
print in book form. ‘A STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE,’ by 
Anna Katharine Green (Putnam's Popular Edition), if not 
as good as the author’s ‘ Leavenworth Case’ or ‘ Hand and 
Ring,’ is nevertheless better than ‘ The Sword of Damocles ’ 
and very much more entertaining than the average story. 
—‘ Home Inrivence,’ by Grace Aguilar (Franklin 
Square Library), though undeniably excellent in its way, 
breathes a little too much of a style popular in the past to 
entirel satisfy new readers, or appeal again to its old ad- 
mirers, 








From Victor Hugo’s charming ‘ Gavroche’ down to Mr. 
Alden’s latest newsboy, the gamin is always a favorite in 
literature. The little French sketch ‘ Peppino’ (William 
R. Jenkins), by L. D. Ventura, is a bright and delightful 
little story, the more amusing for being the story of a New 
York bootblack told in French ; or, as the author describes 
it, a bit out of ‘la vie newyorkaise.’ It is entertaining to 
hear Germans who have been long in America mingle the 
two languages, as did a good frau in the cars lately, who an- 
nounced as she arranged her last package, ‘ Ja, jetzt bin ich 
ganz schén gefixt ;’ and part of the amusement in ‘ Pep- 
pino ’ is found in the queer adaptation of the French to the 
necessities of American slang. The story of the three little 
Italians dining on macaroni and peanuts at nine o’clock on 
Sundays, because one of them was due with his fiddle on 
the Coney Island boat at ten, is mingled—with all the spirit- 
uel grace of the true French raconteur—with the adventures 
of the impoverished author who found his boots blacked, 
before he could remonstrate, by the energetic Peppino, who 
had thus plunged into a debt of five precious cents the un- 
fortunate writer whose sole property was ‘un pain sous le 
bras, et en poche une biographie de Garibaldi.’ 





‘TatrorD’ (Funk & Wagnalls) is a slight but rather a- 
musing little sketch of a supposed conversation at the —— 
Club in New York, on the text, ‘ Faint heart ne’er won fair 
lady.’ The decision reached is that a lover discouraged by 
his prospective father-in-law’s demand for money, would do 
well to disguise himself as a sanitary plumber, enter the 
premises of the stern parent, and, in the settlement of his 
bill, carry off from the lion’s den money enough to satisfy 
the lion. There are other modern and entertaining concep- 
tions of life and duty, such as the artificial introduction of 
more oxygen into the room by auctioneers to increase the 
spirits of buyers, and the doctrine that it may be allowable 
to make stepping-stones of our dead fathers-in-law.—— 
‘Heart’s DELIGHT,’ by Charles Gibbon (Franklin Square 
Library), is by no means the piece of idyllic simplicity 
which its name implies. It fairly bristles with villains, ab- 
ductions, lies, suicide, etc., but may prove the heart’s de- 
light of such as revel in these things fer se. 





Very much more interesting than the average novel, ‘ En- 
tangled,’ by E. Fairfax Byrrne (Franklin Square Library), 
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is also very much finer. Written with a refinement of style 
and a depth of sentiment which might make it the kind of 
story that ladies delight in for a summer afternoon, it is also 
noticeable for a strength and intricacy of plot that will hold 
the reader most fastidious in requiring power in a story 
through fascinated hours of close reading. Its situations 
are all a little strained, if you analyse them closely, yet 
none of them affects one as absolutely unnatural ; and there 
are certainly many thrilling ones. But the grace of style is 
such that neither the most sensational of all the incidents 
nor the well-sustained mystery of the plot appeal to one as 
earnestly as certain single scenes, like that where Colonel 
Woodworth hangs the portrait of his detested and detest- 
able son-in-law among those of his own ancestors. 





‘ Tue Adventures of Harry Marline,’ by Admiral Porter, 
(Appleton), is a connected series of anecdotes and incidents 
to illustrate the old-time life of an American midshipman. 
It is often quite amusing, and although only a very patient 
lad, very much in love with everything about the sea, would 
be likely to read it all, it has a more definite plan and is 
more entertaining than the author’s ‘ Allan Dare and Robert 
le Diable.’ ‘DIANA OF THE Crossways,’ by George 
Meredith (Franklin Square Library), is advertised as ‘ con- 
siderably enlarged from Zhe Fortnightly Review.’ In its 
original form it may have been readable, for a few of its 
scenes following the revelation to the heroine by her lover 
of an important journalistic secret which she hastens to sell 
to the highest bidder, are vivid and entertaining ; but as a 
whole the story is certainly tedious and unpleasant. 








Minor Notices 

Mr. GeorceE F. Fort, author of ‘The Early History 
and Antiquities of Freemasonry,’ has given us (through 
McCalla & Stavely, Philadelphia) a little illustrated work 
entitled ‘ A Historical Treatise on Early Builders’ Marks.’ 
The work, we are told in the preface, has a twofold pur- 
posc—firstly as a contribution to Masonic literature, and 
secondly as throwing light on the manners and modes of 
thought of the great medieval builders. Modern Free- 
masonry and the building trade have, as every one knows, 
as little in common as Orange societies and orange-growers. 
Nevertheless, many sensible men besides Mr. Fort find a 
pleasure in keeping up the reminiscences of a former con- 
nection which no doubt did actually exist. ‘The builders’ 
marks were the monograms or trade-marks by which each 
master-workman distinguished the productions of his skill. 
Some thousands are known, varying greatly in style and 
shape, and seeming to the uninitiated eye as arbitrary as 
the flourishes of a Spanish signature or the cattle-marks of 
Texan rancheros. Mr. Fort, however, following the lead 
of sundry German investigators—who seem to differ as 
widely as possible on the subject—finds the origin of these 
marks sometimes in geometrical figures, sometimes in Runic 
letters, and sometimes in Pythagorean symbols. So far as 
appears, it does not seem to matter greatly which of these 
theories is accepted, or whether they are all set aside as idle 
and fanciful. Mr. Fort’s little book may be recommended 
to those who are interested in either masonry or Free- 
masonry, as containing many curious particulars, gathered 
from recondite sources, and set forth in a painstaking 
though not always a very lucid fashion. 





Ir may be doubted whether the Harpers have ever issued 
a novel in the Franklin Square Library which has been read 
with more absorbing interest than will be given to the illus- 
trated account of the Darien Exploring Expedition under 
command of Lieut. Isaac C. Strain, U. S. A., as given by 
J. T. Headley. The story is a pitiful one, the tragedy of 
which might well cause those to turn aside who do not care 
for tearful literature, were it not that the fortitude of the 
men who suffered sustains the reader too. Few people will 
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put down the book till they have finished it. It is at once 
as terrible and as grand as the story of our Arctic advent- 
urers of two years ago. If the forced inaction of Lieutenant 
Greely’s command was in itself a bitter cause of suffering, 
the necessity for action was an equally great trial to those 
with Lieutenant Strain. To see one’s companions die at 
one’s feet was hard, but to leave them behind to die cannot 
have been easier; and to be left behind—the soul shrinks 
and shudders, even to read! It is impossible for the account 
to be exaggerated, as it is made up from journals which bore 
only the merest records, kept by men who only grew be- 
numbed, instead of maddened, as their sufferings increased. 
The heroism, the pathos, the tragedy, terrify yet exalt the 
reader. It is impossible to quote because one would wish 
to quote the whole ; but that first question of Mr. Truxton 
when he met Lieutenant Strain, ‘O Strain, did I do right to 
turn back ?’ is the keynote to the tone of the entire story. 





‘Tue HuntTer’s Hanpsoox’ (Lee & Shepard) is a sug- 
gestive and very helpful little manual, easily carried in a 
very small pocket, but containing a large fund of just the 
information required : quantity of provisions for camping- 
out, hunter’s paraphernalia, remarks on making fires, on 
utensils, and on cookery, with many camp recipes, signs of 
the weather, suggestions in cases of drowning or other acci- 
dents, etc. It reads encouragingly, but our own advice to 
the camper-out still remains: ‘Camp as near as possible 
to a good hotel.’ No. 14 of ‘ The Reading Club,’ edited 
by George M. Baker (Lee & Shepard), is an admirable selec- 
tion of well-mingled fun and seriousness, with just the right 
amount of the old classical favorites and just the right 
amount of new and entertaining ‘ bits.’ All the selections 
are short ; the humor is never coarse and never hackneyed, 
while the more solid extracts are never dry or dull. 








‘A Buppuist Carecuism,’ by Henry S. Olcott, forming 
No. 3 of the Biogen Series (Estes & Lauriat), is a most 
admirable exposition of the Buddhist faith ; clearer than 
any elaborate essay, and not only making it possible to un- 
derstand exactly what Buddhism is, but leaving it impossi- 
ble not to understand what it is. In the form of question 
and answer, every possible feature of the faith is brought up 
in turn, with a brevity, a clearness, and a conciseness, which 
cannot be too highly commended. It is especially valuable 
as giving a key to the Theosophy which is not only a feature 
of Buddhism, but a prominent factor in the present phil- 
osophies, if not in the religions, of the West as well as of 
the Orient. ‘On TeEacuinc,’ by Henry Calderwood 
(Macmillan), is one of the treatises on methods of education 
which are well-meant, well-expressed, indisputably true, and 
of no practical service whatever. 








A most interesting pamphlet on the Statue of Liberty, 
the sale of which is to help the Pedestal fund, has been 
issued in handsome shape by Zhe North American Review. 
(New York. 75 cts.) It contains a portrait of Bartholdi, 
many illustrations of the statue in different parts, reprinted 
from Harper's Weekly, St. Nicholas, etc., an autograph of 
Victor Hugo (probably the last he ever wrote), and a de- 
scription by Bartholdi himself, not only of the statue, but of 
the origin of the idea of the statue. The thought of it was 
not due to the personal ambition of the sculptor, but to the 
enthusiasm of many eminent Frenchmen, of whom the fore- 
most was Laboulaye. It is sad that we have little of such 
enthusiasm to chronicle on the part of Americans, but it is 
to be hoped at least that, now that the Wor/d has raised its 
$100,000, there will be a pedestal some time, as well as a 
statue. 





‘ PROBELIEDER UND LIEDERPROBEN,’ von W. Heinrich 
(London : Triibner & Co.), is a collection of pretty little . 
German verses rather above the average in interest. The au> 
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thor trusts, in descriptions of nature, to the old classical 
simplicity of statement— 


Die Lerche trillert in der Lutt— 


rather than to the romantic treatment which is apt nowadays 
to overlay a bird in verse with a good deal besides its own 
feathers, and his landscape therefore attracts by its very 
simpleness. Nor is the poetry lacking, as love poetry, in 
dainty conceits and quaint turns of fancy. The ‘ Sonnette’ 
and ‘ De Gustibus non est Disputandum’ are models of a 
cunning lover’s imagination. 





An Echo from Concord. 
To THE EpiTorS oF THE CRITIC: 


THE Concord School of Philosophy, in having successfully 
finished its seventh year’s session, looks as if it had come to 
stay. And stay it must. For how can America better 
focus her true philosophical thought both for her self-knowl- 
edge and for the knowledge of the nations who are watching 
her development, than through the personal contact, which 
such a school affords, of her deepest thinkers bent on find- 
ing and hearing the truth. No oue who was privileged to 
see the workings of the School just closed, even if he found 
things to criticize, could fail to see the intense earnestness 
of the speakers as they poured out their convictions, or to 
appreciate the delightful spirit which was manifested in the 
discussions. This, while apparent in all the meetings, was 
particularly seen when the School was doing its most legiti- 
mate work, that of discussing the question, ‘ Is Pantheism 
an Outcome of Modern Science.’ I say legitimate, with 
no detriment to the work done upon ‘ Goethe’s Genius and 
Work,’ the papers on which subject were scholarly, thought- 
ful and fair. But these, with perhaps one or two excep- 
tions, could have found as good a home in some of the 
leading clubs of the land as in the Concord School. Such 
a school should do the work which cannot be done by the 
most advanced private club. It should be a place for in- 
dexing American thought in its philosophical entity, so to 
speak, rather than a receptacle for facts, as such, or for 
critical explanations of mere literary work. A short session 
devoted wholly to such papers as were presented by repre- 
sentative men—John Fiske, Dr. F. E. Abbott, Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris, Dr. A. P. Peabody, Prof. Howison and Dr. Mont- 
gomery—on Pantheism, in which, through widely different 
channels, they all came to the same conclusion, gives more 
character to a school of that kind for the world’ s observa- 
tion, than a session made longer for additional work which 
can be done as well elsewhere. Indeed, if each one of the 
original and valuable papers above mentioned could have 
had a much longer and larger dicussion than it received, and 
this under the guiding help of the man who wrote it, the 
students in the School would have learned just what no 
other institution in the country could have afforded them, 
and would have gone away wiser even than they did, and 
certainly more settled in many things pertaining to pure 
philosophy. Whereas much that they really did learn as to 
Goethe’s genius and work, good and inspiring as it was, 
could have been learned (with some exertion, to be sure) 
from books, papers, travel and club-work. If the subject 
of the School had been the philosophical outcome of the 
German race, then a survey of Goethe's influence upon such 
would have been a necessity—a means, not an end. So, if 
the subject had been the philosophical outcome of the He- 
brew race, a survey of Job and the old prophets would have 
been a charming necessity. But to make either Goethe 
or Job the subject of elaborate discussion by a school which 
has the unique work of indexing America’s philosophical 
thought, or tendencies, seems a little incongruous if not 
decidedly narrowing. 

It is certainly gratifying, in looking back over the work 
done in the symposium (which after all occupied only about 
one-fifth of the whole time) to see the impress of theism, 
rather than pantheism, upon its page. It argues well for 
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the future of American thought. And while it argues this, 
it suggests that America, founded as she was upon distinctly 
Christian principles, by Christian men and not by mere ad- 
venturers, should ask the question, and in time see that it 
is honestly answered, whether theism, which the school de- 
cided was the outcome of modern science, must not be that 
Christian theism which gives God not only personality, but 
(what is far more) reveals Him to be a loving Father. This 
idea of fatherhood, which so transcends mere personality, 
precedes the generation of perfect sonship towards which 
the race of man is developing. The growth of the psychical 
over the physical, which science has made paramount in 
this age—notable among its votaries being our own leader, 
John Fiske,—prepares the way for this grand idea to be 
seen, and becomes the hope for its final acceptance. Let 
then the Concord School of Philosophy, as indexing Ameri- 
ca’s best philosophical thought, be true to its great privi- 
leges, and, in being so, receive the reverent homage and 
help of the American people. 
ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 

CHELSEA, Mass., Aug. 6, 1885. 





At Death’s Door. 


DEATH called him friendly from the fields, 

Where graves were green in flush of May ; 

But toward the wide world’s desert edge 
He turned his steps away ; 


Yet looked once more, and saw them lie 
In goodly peace as seemeth best, 
The bright stream whispering at their feet, — 
‘ They rest !’ he said—‘ they rest!’ 
Jutie K. WETHERILL. 





The Lounger 


SINCE the appearance of Mrs. Custer’s ‘ Boots and Saddles,’ 
she has found a new field opening up to her. Before she wrote 
that book she had never written anything for publication ; nor 
has she since ; but she is going to. The Chicago 7ribune has 
secured her as its New York correspondent, and she will begin 
at once to write letters over her own signature. This is much 
pleasanter work than writing business Tethers for the Society of 
Decorative Art—which is what Mrs. Custer had to do to earn 
her bread before the Government raised her pension from $500 
to $1,000 per annum. The Chicago 7ridune is to be congratu- 
lated upon its new correspondent, though it hadn’t a bad one in 
Mrs, Custer’s predecessor. 





Mrs. H, H, AYER was the former correspondent of the 777- 
bune , and while she wrote Gotham gossip for the West, she 
conducted a business which she had established in this city—a 
house-furnishing and shopping agency. In connection with the 
latter she employed French women to make fine outfits for in- 
fants ; and this business has grown to such proportions that she 
has been obliged to retire altogether from the field of journalism. 
The 7ridune wanted a woman whose name was known in the 
West, so its editor made a proposition to Mrs. Custer, and she 
accepted it. 





MRs. CUSTER’S book, by the way, is a great success. It has 
not been six months on the market, yet it has reached a sale of 
eleven thousand copies. I knew the book would be popular the 
moment I heard of it, for it had two things in its favor—its sub- 
ject, and Mrs. Custer’s name on the title-page. 





e 

I HEARD a story of General McClellan the other day, that 
struck me as being very charming and very characteristic. It 
seems that Mrs. McClellan is morbidly sensitive to ridicule ot 
her husband, and that she does not get hardened to it, as do the 
wives of most public men. A short time ago there was a cari- 
cature of him in one of the comic papers, and as he knew Mrs. 
McClellan would be sure to see it, he laid it on the table before 
her himself, and laughingly called her attention to it. She did 
not look upon it as lightly as he did. Seeing that she was 

rieved to the heart, he took a letter trom his pocket, and aa 
it on the table alongside of the paper, said: ‘So long as 
receive such letters as this from my old soldiers, a burlesque is 
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not going to annoy me. This tribute, from a brave man who 
fought under me and knows me, takes all the sting out of this 
slur from a stranger ; and it is only one of scores that I get from 
my faithful soldiers.’ Mrs, McClellan, too, forgot her annoy- 
ance in reading the sincere expressions of esteem of the old 
soldier who had fought under ‘ little Mac.’ 





MR. LOWELL came to town last Saturday and lett on Tuesday 
morning for Boston. He was on his way home from Washing- 
ton, and his little grandson was with him. In Philadelphia they 
visited Independence Hall together, and in New York they walked 
for miles in oe ‘seeing the sights.’ From here they 
returned to the Hub by way of the Hudson, in order that the 
little bey might see that noble river by daylight. While in New 
York Mr. Lowell stayed at the Brevoort. He declined to be 
interviewed by the daily papers. 





OF all the verses, good, bad and indifferent, brought to light 
by the death and burial of General Grant, not one has been more 
widely copied and commented upon than the following : 


He bore aloft our sword of fire, 
A world-watched, envied nation, 
Where victory rang—while trembling kings 
Prayed for our desolation. 
No faltering marked the Titan’s task, 
No shrinking from the trial. 
He faced the foe ere Freedom’s hand 
Fell shattered from Time’s dial. 





COMMISSIONER SQUIRE, of the Department of Public Works, 
caused these lines to be displayed in white letters on the black 
crape drapings of the City Ha 1; but an unpoetic press turned 
them to ridicule, and a graceless and prosaic Mayor ordered 
their removal. In acknowledging receipt of Mayor Grace’s 
mandatory letter, Mr. Squire alluded to the proposed removal of 
the verses as an act of ‘ mutilation.’ Had the city’s chief execu- 
tive consulted those who were ‘very near and dear to Gen. 
Grant,’ he said, the letter would not have been written. There 
was no appeal, however, and three employees of the Unexcelled 
— Company tore down the poem and put a flag in its 
place, 





+ WHEN the two stanzas were first displayed on the face of the 
City Hall, it occurred to the press that Mr. Squire must have 
written them himself, as no one who had not written them could 
possibly have mistaken them for anything but doggerel of a most 
aggressive type. The tone of the Commissioner's reply to the 
Mayor’s letter strengthened this suspicion, and its correctness 
was afterwards confirmed by the poet’s own confession. Mr. 
Squire is reported in a telegram from Boston as saying that the 
lines occur in ‘a poem entitled ‘* War and Freedom,’’ written 
about twenty years ago, when Sherman was making his famous 
march to the sea. The poem was read at many veteran reunions, 
widely published in the newspapers at the time, and has been 
frequently recited to Grand Army posts in Massachusetts with 
general acceptance.’ Members of General Grant’s family are 
said by the Commissioner to have expressed ‘ their appreciation 
of the fitness of the lines.’ 





So long as he can lay this unction to his soul, Mr. Squire need 
not ‘ waste in despair’ because of the action of the press and the 
Mayor. He is quoted, however—misquoted, he says,-——as having 
used the expression ‘as sure as fate my time will come, and | 
will get even with Mr. Grace ;’ and although he declares ‘ I am 
not waiting for any time to come, nor do I regard myself as in 
any state of unevenness with Mayor Grace such as cannot be 
met, discussed if necessary by us in a manner peculiar to gen- 
tlemen,’ there is still a decidedly sanguinary tone in this refer- 
ence to a discussion to be carried on ‘in a manner peculiar to 
gentlemen.’ If Mr. Squire really desires to ‘ get even’ with Mr. 
Grace, and to heap coals of fire on his head, he has only to 
write a poem in his praise. 





The Independent makes itself responsible for a rumor to the 
effect that ‘ Lieutenant Greely has a son who will probably bear 
his father’s name.’ Whose fathers’ names do sons usually bear, 
if not theirown ? Or perhaps there has been some thought of 
naming young Greely after his mother. I trust the rumor is 
well founded, and that it will be decided to let the adventurous 
Major's little boy be known by the name his father has made so 
illustrious. 
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Wesley and His Wife. 


Tue following letters explain themselves. John Wesley's 
letter to his wife, to which reference is made, was printed 
in our issue of June 27 :— 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


An extract from your paper containing an unpublished 
letter from John Wesley to his wife has been going the 
round of the papers in this country. As a descendant of 
hers, I consider that the letter casts upon her reflections of 
a very unfair character, and I feel confident that in fairness 
you will, in answer to my request, insert in your paper the 
following letter signed by my son, who bears the respected 
and honored name of ‘ Vazeille.’ My own mother has 
often related to me how her grandmother, one of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s step-daughters, spoke indignantly of the treatment 
Mrs. Wesley received at his hands. A. W. Stocks. 

24, THE CRESCENT, SALFORD, ENG., 1 Aug., 1885. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE EVENING MAIL: S1IR.—My attention 
has been directed to an article in your issue of the 2oth instant, 
headed ‘ John Wesley and his Wife,’ in which is published a let- 
ter bearing many internal evidences of authenticity, with re- 
marks thereon which cast an unfair, not to say false, coloring 
on the character of the lady (a direct maternal ancestor of my 
own), whose memory is held in reverential respect by her de- 
scendants. 

There can be no doubt that the union of Mr. Wesley with Mrs. 
Vazeille was ill-assorted and unhappy. That Mrs. Vazeille was 
the widow of a gentleman whose devotion to, and love for, her 
were very warm is made evident by the tone of an original letter 
from him to her in my possession, and now before me, in which 
he addresses her thus—* My dearest,’ and says . . . ‘I desire 
thee to make thyself easy ’ (during his temporary and unexpected 
absence) ‘ and !ive well and keep thyself well,’ and after giving 
her some general directions concludes with these words, ‘1 am, 
with sincerest and hearthy (sic) affection, thy husband Anthony 
Vazeille,’ being in strong contrast with the hard epistle pub- 
lished by you. Her first marriage had been full of happiness 
from the simple cause that it was a union of two loving, sympa- 
thetic hearts, whereas there is abundant evidence to show that 
her subsequent wedding was the outcome of motives which, un- 
der the circumstances and peculiar conditions in which they 
both lived, could hardly have resulted otherwise than it did. 

Mr. Wesley had scarcely recovered from the pangs of disap- 
pointed love. In a letter to Mr. Thomas Bigg, of Newcastle, 
dated Oct. 7, 1749, he writes :—‘ For 10 years God has been pre- 
paring a fellow labourer for me by a wonderful train of provi- 
dences. Last year I was convinced of it. . . . But we soon after 
were torn asunder by a whirlwind. . . . The whole world fought 
against me. . . . Yesterday I saw my friend (that was) and him 
to whom she was sacrificed.’ (See ‘ The Orphan House of Wes- 
ley,’ by W. W. Stamp, late president of the conference ; John 
Mason, Finsbury, pp. 51.) Yet in February, 1751, he was married 
to Mrs. Vazeille! Absorbed by the work he had in hand, he 
failed to offer to his second love those demonstrations of affec- 
tion to which she had been accustomed, and which alone make 
matrimony desirable. She, on the other hand, a highly-edu- 
cated and sensitive lady, endowed with a considerable fortune, 
accustomed, as she had been, to the most devoted attentions of 
an affectionate husband, feeling the neglect of his successor 
(whether that neglect was unavoidable or not), and witnessing 
the honor and warm expressions of friendship lavished upon him 
by his admirers of both sexes, often riding with him in the car- 
riage purchased with her money while she was left alone, could 
hardly fail to feel neglected by him who had vowed to * love and 
comfort, to honor and keep her in sickness and in health.” One 
does not wonder that marriage under such circumstances should 
turn out unhappily. 

What I wish to point out to .your readers is that the tault was 
not solely on the side of the lady, as has been and still is, I fear, 
the fashion to affirm in this case—at any rate, the letter which 
you have published does not evidence much of that ‘ softness’ 
which Mr. Wesley says is the only influence by which ‘ Love can 
be won,’ I am not aware that man’s greatness tends to develop 
marital affection. Perhaps John Wesley was too great a man to 
cultivate such insignificant qualifications! There can be no 
doubt that the marriage turned out unfortunately ; in fact, it 
was an instance of ‘ marrying in haste and —— at leisure.’ 
Further, there is much better ground for believing that Mr. 
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Wesley’s estrangement from his brother Charles was due rather 
to the intended marriage with his first love than his consum- 
mated union with Mrs. Vazeille. 

EDWARD VAZEILLE STOCKS. 

24, THE CRESCENT, SALFORD, 29th July, 1885. 

* A SUPERFICIAL SNEER : '—There are few people who will read 
without sympathy and none without interest the hitherto unpub- 
lished letter from ar Wesley to his wife, which a correspondent 
of The New York CritTIC has brought to light. The long and 
elaborate impeachment of the shortcomings of his partner in life 
from the pen of the typical English saint and church founder of 
the ‘Eighteenth Century, will serve to point anew the familiar 
sarcasm that Protestantism can well afford to dispense with hair 
shirts and penance for its clergy when it permits them the dolo- 
rous privilege of such connubial felicity as that which prevailed 
in the household of Wesley. That, however, is but a superficial 
sneer. Wesley would probably declare that it was better to be 
married even to a termagant than to live in celibacy. But he 
must have had trying times with Mrs. Wesley when, in a letter 
written ‘in the Fear of God and’in tender love to your Soul,’ he 
was compelled to tell her that, besides other minor sins, such as 
lying, stealing, slander, and backbiting, she was guilty of the 
following offences in treating her servants :—‘ You brow-beat, 
harass, rate them like Dogs, make them afraid to speak to me. 
You treat them with such Haughtiness, Sternness, Sourness, 
Surliness, IlInature, as never were known in any House of Mine, 
for near a dozen years. You forget even Good breeding, and 
use such coarse os as befits none but a Fishwife.’ It is 
to be feared that Billingsgate would fail adequately to furnish 
forth a vocabulary for Mrs. Wesley when she had finished the 
perusal of this epistle from her affectionate husband.— The Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


On the Death of an Invincible Soldier. 
[Edmund C. Stedman, in the 7ridbune.] 
O, WHAT a sore campaign, 
Of which men long shall tell, 
Ended when he was slain— 
When this our greatest fell ! 
For him no mould had cast 
A bullet surely sped ; 
No falchion, welded fast, 
His iron blood had shed. 
Death on the hundredth field 
Had failed to bring him low ; 
He was not born to yield 
To might of mortal foe. 
Even to himself unknown, 
He bore the fated sword, 
Forged somewhere near His throne 
Ot battles still the Lord. 
That weapon when he drew, 
Back rolled the wrath of men,— 
Their onset feebler grew, 
The Nation rose again. 
The splendor and the fame— 
Whisper of these alone, 
Nor say that round his name 
A moment’s shade was thrown ; 
Count not each satellite 
*Twixt him and glory’s sun, 
The oe things of night ;— 
Number his battles won. 
Where then to choose his grave? 
From mountain unto sea, 
The Land he fought to save 
His sepulchre shall be. 
Yet to its fruitful earth 
His quickening ashes lend, 
That chieftains may have birth, 
And patriots without end. 
His, carven scroll shall read : 
Here rests the valiant heart 
/ Whose duty was his creed,— 
Whose lot, the warrior’s part. 
Who, when the fight was done, 
The grim last foe defied, 
Naught knew save victo 





won,— 


Surrendered not—but died. 
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Grant. 
[Walt Whitman.] 
As one by one withdraw the lofty actors 
From that great play on history's stage eterne, 
That — partial act of war and peace—of old and new con- 
tending, 
Fought out Rinseah wrath, fears, dark dismays, and many a 
long suspense ; 
All past—and since, in countless graves receding, mellowing, 
Victors and vanquish’d—Lincoln’s and Lee’s—now thou with 


them, 

Man of the mighty days—and equal to the days ! 

Thou from the prairies !—tangled and many-vein’d and hard has 
been thy part, 

To admiration has it been enacted ! 





[Dr. O. W. Holmes, at a dinner to Grant in 1865.] 
WELCOME from fields where valor fought 
To feasts where pleasure waits ; 
A nation gives you smiles unbought 
At all her opening gates ! 
Forgive us when we press your hand— 
Your war-worn features scan. 
God sent you to a bleeding land ; 
Our nation found its man. 





“Let Us Have Peace.” 


U. S. G.—JuLY 23, 1885. 
[H. C. Bunner, in Puck.] 
HIs name was as a sword and shield, 
His words were arméd men, 
He mowed his foemen as a field 
Of wheat is mowed—and then 
Set his strong hand to make the shorn earth smile again. 
Not in the whirlwind of his fight, 
The unbroken line of war, 
Did he best battle for the right— 
His victory was more— 
Peace was his triumph, greater far than all before. 
Who in the spirit and love of peace 
Takes sadly up the blade, 
Makes war on war, that wars may cease— 
He striveth undismayed, 
And in the eternal strength his mortal strength is stayed. 
Peace, that he conquered for our sake— 
This is his honor, dead. 
We saw the clouds of battle break 
To glory o’er his head— 
But brighter shone the light about his dying bed. 
Dead is thy warrior, King of Life, 
Take thou his spirit tlown, 
The prayer of them that knew his strife 
Goes upward to thy throne— 
Peace be to him who fought—and fought for Peace alone. 





Renan on Hugo. 
[Translated from Le Figaro for the Philadelphia Press.] 


Victor Huco has been one of the proofs of the unity of our 
French conscience. The admiration everywhere expressed for 
him during the last years of his life has shown that there are 
still points on which we agree. Without distinction of class, 
party, sect or literary opinion, the entire public has hung upon 
the sad and touching accounts of his last illness, and now there 
is literally no one who does not feel the presence of a vast void 
near at the very heart of our common country. He was an 
essential member of the Church in whose communion we live ; 
it may, indeed, be said that the spire itself of this old cathedral 
has crumbled into nothingness with the noble existence which 
has born furthest aloft in our century the color-standard of the 
Ideal. M. Victor Hugo was avery great man; he was, espe- 
cially, a man wholly out of the common—truly unique. One may 
say that he seems to have been created by a special decree of 
the Eternal. All historically consecrated categories are in him 
disconcerted and thrown out. The critic of the future who shall 
endeavor to place him, to discover his true origin, will find him- 
self confronted by the most complicated of problems. Was he 
French, German, Spanish? He was all that and something be- 
sides. His genius transcends all distinctions of race, To no 
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one of the families into which human kind is divided, physically 
and morally, can he be attributed. 

For myself, I confess I do not know whether to call him 
spiritualist or materialist. In one sense, he does not know 
what an abstraction is ; his chief, I venture almost to say his 
sole, adoration is for two or three prodigious realities, such as 
Paris, Napoleon, the people. He seems to believe only in the 
immortality of the brain. Yet he is, in the highest sense, an 
idealist. In his view ideas penetrate matter and constitute its 
reason for existence. His God is not the hidden God of Spinoza, 
a stranger to the development of the universe. He is a person 
to whom it is perhaps useless to pray, but whom he adored with 
a kind of trembling awe. His faith is, in fact, the abyss of the 
Gnostics. This high philosophy which was the daily occupation 
of his mind during the long hours he passed in solitary contem- 
plation is the secret of his genius. The world is to him a thou- 
sand-faceted diamond, illuminated by interior fires and sus- 
pended in limitless night. He desires to express, to render, 
what he feels ; and it is materially impossible for him. The 
placid soul of the poet who thinks he possesses the infinite or 
who easily resigns himself to his powerlessness is an utter 
stranger to Hugo. He persists, he will not consent to be silent. 
His prodigious imagination completes what his reason does not 
perceive. Often above humanity, he is sometimes below it. 
Like a gow poe disengaged from matter, he holds the 
secrets of a lost world. His immense work is the mirage of a 
universe which no eye can any longer behold. 

His defects were thus necessary defects. Without them he 
could not have existed. They were the defects of an unconscious 
force of nature, acting through the effect of an interior tension. 
He was born to be the sonorous trumpet which overthrows the 
walls of cities become old and antiquated. The question at the 
time of his birth was to break with the exclusive worship of a 
glorious, but insufficient, past. The Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries had excelled in a limited conception of the 
human spirit. The great writers of that time had chosen to re- 
gard only the finite ; things appeared to them in their defined 
form, their definite state ; they never looked at them in their 
process of development. They loved only what is clear and cer- 
tain. The infinite escaped them. The mysteries of origins, the 
wonders of instinct, the genius of masses, the spirit of nations, 
the unconscious, the spontaneous under all its forms—all these 
were beyond them. At the beginning of our century the evil 
was at its height. The physical contemplation of the universe 
worked miracles ; the ‘ Mécanique Celeste’ of Laplace and the 
‘ Mécanique Analytique’ of Lagrange, separately composed came 
to embrace each other like two hemispheres designed expressly 
to be combined. But the moral contemplation of the universe — 
that is to say, Literature—had become something empty, facti- 
tious and puerile. 

M. Victor Hugo was the most illustrious among those- who 
undertook to lead intellectual culture back to the highest aspir- 
ations. He was filled with truly poetic inspiration ; with him 
everything is the germ and sap of life. A singular discovery 
coincides with the discovery of the new spirit ; it is that the 
French language, which seemed fit only for witty and agreeable 
couplets, was all at once found sonorous, vibrant and full of 
magnificent eloquence. The poet, who has just opened to the 
imagination and sentiment new avenues of expression, reveals 
to French poetry its potential harmony. What was before a 
leaden bell becomes in his hands resonant steel. The battle was 
won. Who to-day would ask of the general particulars as to the 
manceuvres he employed, the sacrifices which were the condition 
of the triumph ? The general is forced to be an egotist. He is 
himself the army, and that personality which is objectionable in 
other men is imposed, as it were, upon him. M. Hugo had be- 
come a symbol, a principle, an affirmation—the affirmation of 
idealism and of free art. He owed this consecration of himself 
to his own religion ; he occupied the position of a god who was 
at the same time his own priest. 

His lofty and puissant nature easily lent itself to such a réle, 
which would have been insupportable to any other. He was 
the least free of all men, and yet this burden did not weigh upon 
him. He was, as it were, one of the springs of the spiritual 
world. To have taste he had not time; Pm besides, its pos- 
session would have little served him. His political belief had 
to be that which best helped on his own fight. It was, in reality, 
subordinated to his grand literary strategies, and sometimes it 
was compelled to suffer for it—like everything that is of the first 
order which is sacrificed to a favorite end and reduced to the 
condition of something secondary. As he advanced in life his 
idealism became grander still and purer. He became more and 
more filled with pity for the thousands whom nature sacrifices 
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to whatever she accomplishes that is grand and great. Eternal 
honor of our race! Set out from opposite poles, M, Hugo and 
Voltaire meet in the love of justice and of humanity. In 1878 
old literary antipathies are forgotten, the cold tragedies of the 
Eighteenth Century have passed out of mind ; Victor Hugo de- 
crees apotheosis to his adversary, certainly not because of, but 
in spite of, his literary product. Liberalism is the national 
work of France ; we are all judged by the Muse of History ac- 
cording to the service we have rendered to Liberalism. 

What will happen in 1985 when the centenary of Victor Hugo 
shall be celebrated in itsturn? One thing is certain. What- 
ever of Voltaire has remained will remain also of M. Hugo. In 
the name of commonsense Voltaire proclaims that we blaspheme 
God when we believe we are serving His cause in preach- 
ing hate. M. Hugo, in the name of a — instinct, pro- 
claims a Father of beings in whom all beings are brothers. 
There will be no priests at the obsequies of M. Hugo. That is 
loyal! The same propriety ought to have been observed at the 
funeral of Voltaire. As for me, if I had the right to wear the 
ecclesiastical vestments of some cult or other, and if I were called 
upon to say the last farewell to such illustrious dead, I should, 
sprinkling a few grains of incense on the sacred flames, say : 
‘ Brothers and sisters, waft on high with this incense your sin- 
cerest prayer in memory of those great men whom the pure ang 
clear way in which they ever contemplated divine things did not 
permit to desire ordinary chants and vulgar rites. So puis- 
sant an ideal filled their souls that they affirmed the immortal- 
ity of this soul as the immortality of the ideal itself. So fer- 
vently did they believe in the true, in the good, in justice, that 
they conceived these apparent abstractions as a real and supreme 
existence. Upon this point their language was that of the sim- 
plest person among you. They enjoyed the words which you 
use ; they avoided the error of many subtle spirits who, in order 
not to speak the language of the credulous ages, spent their 
force in vain in seeking for synonymes for God.’ 


The Fascination of Terror. 
[From The Spectator.] 

IN an interesting letter addressed to last week’s number of The 
Lancet by Mr. William Curran, there are various illustrations 
given of the effects of terror on the mind,—first, in paralyzing 
the active powers by which men would otherwise be enabled to 
escape from danger ; and next, in impelling them to precipitate 
themselves into the very destruction they desire to escape. But 
the remarkable thing about the letter is that the writer does not 
appear to discriminate between the two. He appears to regard 
the latter impulse,—an active impulse essentially diseased and 
morbid,—as absolutely identical with the paralysis which fear so 
often brings on the practical faculties of men. Now, if one and 
the same cause will account for both, it should at least be ex- 
plained how it happens that it will account for both. Of course, 
if a man be utterly paralyzed at an instant when the most active 
exertion is required if he is to escape death, that paralysis will 
produce the same effec? as if it had directly killed him, but it pro- 
duces that effect only by rendering him passive when he ought 
to be active. Ifthe same emotion of terror goes further, and 
not only renders him unable to do what he ought to do to effect 
his escape, but stimulates him to do what can only end in his 
destruction, it should be explained how it happens that the un- 
nerving influence passes beycnd paralysis into a stimulus to self- 
destructive effort. Take two distinct cases referred to by Mr. 
Curran, one from Mr. Wilson's ‘ Abode of Snow :’—‘ An eye- 
witness once told me that when the horse’s hind foot got over 
the road, it struggled above half a minute in that position, and 
the rider had plenty of time to dismount safely, and might easily 
have done so; but a species of paralysis seemed to come over 
him—his face turned deadly white, and he sat on the horse 
without making the least effort to save himself until they both 
went over backwards.’ Well, there you have the pure paralysis 
of terror. An effort was wanted which the panic of the moment 
would not allow the rider to make, and he perished, not in con- 
sequence of any morbid impulse which led him to his destruc- 
tion, but for want of the power to exert himself for his own 
safety. We all know the sort of rigidity which sudden terror 
brings upon us ; and though we may not know how or why it 
has this effect upon us, probably no one who ever lived be to 
maturity is without some actual experience of the disabling effect 
of asudden shock. But what has to be accounted for in the 
case of what is called the fascination of terror, is not a disabling 
process at all, but a positive stimulus to the very act that you 
most dread. The man whose death was described in the pas- 
sage just taken from ‘ The’Abode of Snow’ did not throw himself 
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back into the a He 7 did not throw himself off his 
horse as he would have done had he kept his presence of mind. 
It was the horse’s slip that killed him, and the paralysis which 
the terror caused. Nevertheless, when terror produces the very 
act that is most dreaded, it certainly has not a paralyzing but a 

rversely stimulating influence. Yet the two are treated by 

r. Curran as if they were identical. For example, Mr. Curran 
quotes as follows, from Mr. Arthur Cavanagh’s ‘Cruise of 
R.Y.S. ‘‘ Eva’’’ :—* We were getting tolerably high up when a 
halt occurred, occasioned by one of our number losing his head, 
as it is called...... He declared his inability ’ fo comply, 
we suppose, with some recommendation] ; ‘ his firm conviction 
was that he should throw himself over the brink of the horrid 
ravine aforesaid.’ And Mr. Curran adds, ‘ As to the ‘‘ fascina- 
tion,’’ referred to above,—the analogue of which would be, I as- 
sume, in medical parlance, sensational paralysis or nervous 
shock,—I contributed a letter on the subject some years ago to 
Nature, which elicited several illustrations in point ;’ and he 
goes on to quote the story from Mr. Wilson’s ‘ Abode of Snow’ 
which we have given above. Now, we cannot in the least 
understand why a morbid desire to make an active effort in the 
wrong direction, should be treated as identical with the inability 
to make an active effort in the right direction. Surely the /atter 
may be assigned to a paralyzing shock, but the former should 
be assigned to some positive stimulus,—to a spur of some kind, 
and not to the mere benumbing of any of the powers. Mr. 
Curran seems to have told an acquaintance who confessed that 
he had felt the strongest inclination to throw himself from some 
high bridge, and who referred it to an instigation of the devil, 
that it was much more likely to be due ‘to a derangement of 
the duodenum,’ which does not seem to us to have been at all 
a sagacious remark. We all know what derangements of that 
kind lead to. They lead to bad dreams ; they lead to discomfort ; 
they may lead to giddiness, and inability to keep your head ; 
but they do not once in a million cases lead to a longing for a 
mad leap into destruction. A gentleman who had passed by a 
very wild Himalayan pass into Cashmere, told Mr. Curran that 
he was within an ace of pitching himself headforemost into the 
wildest of the gorges he had skirted ; indeed, his mind had been 
quite unsettled by the mad impulse ; but so far from desiring 
such an end to his life,—which is what mere indigestion and its 
consequences might possibly produce,—he had lived throughout 
his journey in deadly fear of being unable to resist the impulse 
to cast himself down, and his native servants evidently thought 
that his mind had been unsettled by his peril. Now, how does 
a mere paralysis of the active powers account for a mad impulse 
of that sort to do the very thing which you most dread? It re- 
sembles more the asserted fascination of the bird tor the serpent, 
—a fascination which makes it fly into the mouth of its destroyer, 
—than it resembles paralysis of any sort. 

Perhaps a certain amount of clue is given to the difference 
between the paralysis of terror and the morbid impulses gener- 
ated by terror, in Mr. Curran’s quotation from Drinkwater’s 
‘Siege of Gibraltar’ as to the fascination produced by the shells 
on some of those who were in danger of becoming victims. 
* Lieutenant Lowe,’ he says, ‘ lost his leg by a shot on the slope 
of the hill under the Castle. He saw the shot before the fatal 
effect, but was fascinated to the spot. This sudden arrest of 
the faculties was not uncommon. Several instances occurred to 
my own observation, when men utterly free have had their senses 
so engaged bya shell in its descent that, though sensible of 
their own danger, they have been immediately fixed to the place. 
But what is more remarkable, these men have so instantane- 
ously recovered themselves on its fall to the ground, as to re- 
move to a place of safety before the shell burst.’ This last sen- 
tence seems to us to —— that when the source of the fasci- 
nation is not merely a shock, but what we may call the imagina- 
tive contemplation of the Jaw of the shock, there is a spell cast 
over the imagination as one watches the career of that which 
carries death with it,—a spell which is broken by any visible 
termination to that career. Hence the effect is very different 
where you can see the phenomenon to its close without a fatal 
result to yourself, from what it is where you cannot get quit of 
the conception which possesses you without some tatal deed. It 
ne at those soldiers who were fascinated by the flight of 
the shells, got quit of the fascination the moment they had 
watched the shell to earth. The attitude of expectation from 
which they could not liberate themselves till they saw the com- 
plete result, ceased to hold session ot them the moment the 
shell touched ground, and then once more they had all their 
faculties about them. Well, does not this suggest that the source 
of the morbid feeling which leads men to giteh thimacives off the 
brink of precipices, is a deep intellectual absorption in the idea 
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of falling from that fearful height, an absorption which, far from 
aralyzing them, really vibrates through their body, just as some 
oolish rhyme will sometimes vibrate meres the lips and tongue, 
so that one cannot help repeating it on the most yg goon 
occasions? It was not terror of the consequence of the ex- 
losion of the shell which paralyzed the soldiers who were watch- 
ing, but the awful interest excited by its flight; they could no 
more stop watching till they saw exactly where it fell, than an 
eager archer could help watching where his arrow should hit 
the target. But this awestruck curiosity once satisfied, the spell 
was broken, and the men were able to run for their lives. So, 
we take it, the active principle in the fascination which makes 
men throw themselves over precipices, is the imaginative preoc- 
cupation with the horrible idea a where one’s body would go to 
if one did fall, until at last the impulse to make the experiment 
is almost as irresistible as was the impulse of those soldiers to 
note the place where the shell touched the ground. The mind is 
reoccupied with a morbid question as to what the tremendous 
all would be like ; and that question is so importunate that it in- 
sists on securing the only answer of which it is capable,—which, 
in such a case as this, is not attainable except by a mad leap. It 
is not, however, the faralyzing action of terror which produces 
the leap, but, on the contrary, the intense thrill through the 
whole body which the terror of such a leap engenders. Terror, 
we take it, has two quite different modes of affecting us, accord- 
ing as it is on/y a shock,—when it paralyzes us, and that is all, 
—or is a shock accompanied by a very absorbing interest as to 
what the law of the shock may be. Where that curiosity can be 
gratified without pes | necessarily fatal end to those who feel it, 
they escape. But where it cannot be gratified without a tragic 
ending, it nevertheless takes possession of the organization wey 
much as though it were, as Mr. Curran’s friend said, so much 
to his disgust, an instigation of the devil. Now, though that 
may be a very false account of the matter, we must say that it is 
a less absurd account of the impulse to self-destruction, than the 
very unmeaning suggestion that this is due to a ‘ derangement 
of the duodenum.’ Such derangements occur every day without 
prompting any one to jump over a precipice. But an imagina- 
tion so morbidly preoccupied with the impression of a frightful 
descent, as to precipitate the body into that descent, is not to be 
found every day, and hardly to be found at all except where all 
the conditions of the case concur to fill a man’s otherwise per- 
haps sluggish imagination with one over-exciting idea. The 
remedy, we should say, would be, not a medicine to relieve the 
‘ duodenum,’ but vivid companionship guiding the morbidly pre- 
ossessed imagination into a new channel,—the channel of some 
high resolve, or the channel of some new personal interest,— 
any channel, in short, which is deep enough and filled by a suffi- 
ciently eager stream of interest, to divert the mind from this 
haunting physical riddle as to the terrible consequences of slip- 
ping an inch or two over the fatal edge, 





Hugo’s Manuscripts. 
[From Le Raffel, Paris.] 

I wIsH that, after my death, all my unpublished manuscripts, 
with any copies of them which may exist, and everything in my 
handwriting which I leave behind, whatever its nature, be col- 
lected and handed to three of my friends, Paul Meurice, Auguste 
Vacquerie and Ernest Lefevre. I give those three friends full 
power to carry out entirely and completely my wishes. I re- 
quest them to publish my manuscripts in the following way : 
The manuscripts may be arranged under three heads—(1) works 
which are entirely completed ; (2) works begun, partially car- 
ried out, but not finished ; (3) sketches, fragments, scattered 
ideas in verse or prose, thrown out here and there, either in my 
note-books or in loose sheets. I beg my three friends to make 
this selection with the greatest care, and, as I should have done 
myself, in the spirit and thought which ew d know to have 
been mine, and with all the friendship of which they have given 
me so many proofs. I request them to publish, with intervals to 
be fixed by them between each ae first the complete 
works, next the works begun and partly finished, and lastly the 
fragments and scattered ideas. This last class of works, relat- 
ing to the whole of my ideas, although without apparent connec- 
tion, will form, I believe, several volumes, and will be published 
under the title ‘Ocean.’ Almost all of it was written during my 
exile. I restore to the sea what I received from her. To meet 
the expenses of the publication of this body of works, there shall 
be withdrawn from my succession a sum of 100,000 francs, which 
will be reserved and applied to that purpose. Messrs. Meurice, 
Vacquerie and Lefevre, after payment of the expenses, will 
receive, to be divided among them in the proportion to the work 
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done by each—(1) on the first class of works 15 per cent of the 
net profit ; (2) on the second class 25 per cent of the net profit, 
and (3) on the third class, which will require notes, perhaps 
prefaces, much time and toil, 50 per cent of the net profit. Inde- 
pendently of these three kinds of publications, my three friends, 
in the event of their considering it desirable to publish my letters 
after my death, are expressly entrusted by me with their publi- 
cation, in conformity with the principle that letters belong, not 
to him who has received them, but to him who has written them. 
They will make the selection and will be the judges of the condi- 
tions, of the propriety and expediency of publication. They will 
receive 50 per cent trom the profits of the publication of my let- 
ters. 





Current Criticism 


Miss ROOSEVELT’S INJUSTICE TO DoRE:—It would be in 
vain to deny that Miss Roosevelt has written an amusing book, 
but it is impossible not to wish that it were less amusing, and 
therefore less likely to find readers. Better still, indeed, had it 
never been written ; for, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
the biographer has done her ‘level best’ to be-little the hero 
of her choice. Every toible of dear Doré’s generous and impul- 
sive character is paraded and emphasized in her pages ; every 
chagrin that he would have locked up most jealously in his own 
breast is exposed to public view. Not even his tears are sacred. 
We know well enough that he was a disappointed man. We 
know that he was more than indifferent to his successes as a de- 
signer, and that it was his dearest ambition to be accepted at 
his own valuation as an historical painter. We know that he 
believed implicitly in his right to such recognition, and that— 
unable to see his pictures as others saw them—he to the last 
deemed himself unjustly neglected by the press and the public 
of Paris. But is it necessary, or kind, or delicate, to insist on 
these points through the best part of 500 pages of letterpress ? 
It is only just, however, to note that Miss Roosevelt, 
when she most offends, but reflects the tone of her authorities, 
and that many of the long-forgotten anecdotes which she has 
been at so much pains to collect are not a little apocryphal.— 
The Atheneum, 


LIEUT. GREELY’S INJUSTICE TO HIMSELF :—Your notice of 
‘The Rescue of Greely’ does me an injustice, which I cannot 
but believe unintentional, and which unnoticed might for a time 
place me in an unfair light before the large class of intelligent 
people your great journal reaches. I owe too much gratitude to 
England to permit this. The exact manner of Henry's death, 
by execution, was never concealed. The verbal report was 
made the very day I met my superior, General Hazen, and was 
followed by a formal report as soon as I was able to put it in 
writing. Both verbal and written report stated the truth, and 
only the truth. The rendering of my official report will soon 
leave me free to publish a personal account, on which the world 
will place its own seal, as to the merits of the work done by the 
Lady Franklin Bay expedition. Will you kindly give this the 
same publicity as your criticism? A. W.GREELY, U.S. Army. 
[We regret to have unwittingly done Lieut. Greely injustice in 
supposing it was he who had concealed the exact manner of 
Private Henry’s death. No notice was taken of this and other 
unhappy features of the expedition in any of the very detailed 
reports which were telegraphed on the return of Commander 
Schley’s squadron. Nor are we aware that the circumstances 
mentioned were officially noticed in the United States until a 
noisy newspaper discussion compelled their publication. These 
misunderstandings only bear us out in thinking that the gallant 
commander of the ill-fated (but most successful) expedition is 
doing himself injustice by so long delaying his official narrative. ] 
—The Atheneum. 








EMERSON’S INFLUENCE ON MISS CLEVELAND :—The influence 
of Emerson is paramount in style throughout [‘ George Eliot’s 
Poetry ’], and in the matter of the moral essays the turn of his 
hand is wonderfully caught: there are sentences he might have 
written. This is not out of any base or conscious imitation, but 
because the authoress’s mind is permeated and charged with 
Emerson's influence. The pith is sometimes less exquisite, has 
a more acrid and country raciness than he would have approved, 
and the rhetoric is often too tinsel-like and artificial ; but sense 
and clarity of mind and word are conspicuous. There is no 
critical power, let us be ready to confess ; and in the historical 
studies which make up the latter half of the book there is nothing 
not in common standard works, so far as fact is concerned ; 
neither is there any fine glow or illuminating imagination in 
the setting forth of the fact. The real power, the line of strength 
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in all these essays, is in their moral apprehension, their intuitive 
certainty in the region of character, duty, and human associa- 
tion, and in particular in their sense of the simplicity of the 
elements of virtue. We may dissent from the positions—we 
may be too exquisite to agree here, too fond of scholarly exact- 
ness to be content there—but from the spirit we never dissent. 
It is the spirit in which the best of our stock has been bred,— 
The Nation. 





‘Boots AND SADDLES’ A TONIC Book :—There is nothing 
in its title to tell a reader what this book really is—namely, an 
account, by his widow, of the adventures of General Custer, and 
a description of life on a frontier post in America. The name 
of General Custer was, perhaps, best known in England through 
certain wild stories of his habits and appearance. The General, 
with long yellow hair streaming behind him like a comet, was 
represented as charging through the Indian ranks like the hero 
of a dime novel. Perhaps we did not sympathize much with a 
hero thus oddly placed before us, but his memory is completely 
vindicated, we think, and sympathy entirely won for him by this 
most interesting and remarkable book of his widow’s. Begin- 
ning the work, we confess, ‘ with a slight aversion,’ we have 
been quite captivated by Mrs. Custer’s unaffected style and 
entire unconsciousness that there is such a thing as style, by her 
extraordinary pluck and cheeriness, and by the wild adventures 
of which she tells the story. Mr. Matthew Arnold speaks of 
‘tonic passages’ in the Iliad. The expression savors less of 
Apollo than of his healing son, but, if we may borrow it, we 
should call ‘ Boots and Saddles’ a ‘ tonic’ book. Whosoever is 
easily discouraged or discontented, whosoever depends too much 
on comfort and the resources of civilization for his happiness, 
should read ‘ Boots and Saddles,’ and profit by the lessons of 
Mrs. Custer’s adversity.— 7he Saturday Review. 





A TYPICAL AMERICAN PREACHER :—Whatever may be the 
preference and prejudices which come into play when the ques- 
tion arises as to the proper place and rank of the American 
preacher, we are bound to say that there is ee a 
considerable amount of vitality in American sermons. They 
are strong in the quality of fe. The vigor may be sometimes 
rather more abundant and assertive than some quiet people de- 
sire ; but, after all, vigor is infinitely to be preferred to inanity, 
supineness, and dulness. There may not be quite the finish 
and polish of some English preaching ; but there is at least 
none of that dreary, fiat, and uninteresting humdrum, with 
which many of the parish churches of England have become so 
accustomed, that sermons and sleep are regarded as being cause 
and consequence, origin and result. Dr. Vincent, the pastor of 
the Church of the Covenant in New York, has issued a volume 
of twenty discourses, which illustrate our remarks. They are 
vigorous discourses. The subjects are interesting, and, in the 
broadest sense of the term, profitable ones. The preacher 

rasps them with energy, and sets forth their meaning and their 
important lessons in a manner which cannot miss their mark. 
They are very practical, earnest, and sensible. Their aim and 
scope are altogether different from what we have learnt to ex- 
pect from the sermons of such preachers as Beecher, Phillips 
Brooks, and Munger, but they have a power and a usefulness of 
their own, . . . The Church of the Covenant may well be grate- 
ful for such devout, clear-minded, and powerful ministration.— 
The Literary World, London, 





Notes 


—A LETTER to a friend brings news of the quite serious illness 
of Dr. Edward Eggleston, who has been obliged to suspend his 
work in the British Museum and quit London for a season, 

—Lord Houghton (Richard Monckton Milnes), the poet, died 
suddenly at the beginning of the present week. He was born 
June 19, 1809, and was, in consequence, but a few weeks older 
than his brother poet, Dr. O. W. Holmes, whose seventy-fifth 
birthday he celebrated a year ago by a graceful poem in THE 
Critic. He was the only son of Robert Pemberton Milnes, 
of Fryston Hall. His mother was Miss Monckton, daughter of 
Viscount Galway. He graduated at ——— College, sees, 
in 1831, atter which he visited Italy, Turkey and Greece. e 
entered the House of Commons in 1835 as member for Ponte- 
fract, and continued to hold the seat until 1863, when he was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Houghton. During the Ameri- 


can Civil War, Lord Houghton was a firm friend of the Union, 
and he sympathized deeply with the Italians in their successful 
struggle for freedom and unity. On his visit to this country, ten 
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ears ago, he was very warmly received. His title descends to 
is son, Robert, a lieutenant in the Yorkshire Cavalry. After 
his first visit to the Continent, Lord Houghton wrote a volume 
entitled : ‘Memorials of a Tour in Greece.’ Four years later, 
in 1838, he published ‘ Memorials of a Residence on the Conti- 
nent, and Historical Poems.’ He continued to devote himself 
to literary pursuits, mainly to poetry and to poetical subjects, 
and _ his “geiageenen secured considerable popularity. The 
editions of his works are as follows: ‘ Poetry for the People’ 
1840), ‘Memorials of Many Scenes’ (1843), ‘Palm Leaves,’ 
(‘Poems Legendary and Historical,’ and ‘Poems of Many 
Years’ (1844) ; ‘Good Night and Good Morning ’ (1849), ‘ Mon- 
ographs, Personal and Social’ (1873) and ‘ Poetical Works’ 
(1874). In 1848 Lord Houghton edited the literary remains and 
letters of John Keats. He also printed various pamphlets and 
speeches on political topics, among them ‘ Thoughts on Party 
Politics,’ ‘ Real Union of England and Ireland ’ and ‘ Events in 
1848, Especially im their Relation to Great Britain.’ He was a 
contributor to The Westminister Review, Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine and other periodicals. 

—Mr. Stedman’s article, ‘The Twilight of the Poets,’ in the 
September Cen¢ury—the closing one of his series—is a designedly 
uncritical summary of what they are doing, tollowed by the 
writer’s ideas of the present condition of American poetry and 
its chances in the near future. 

—Referring to the sketch of ‘ T. B. Aldrich on-Beacon Hill’ in 
our last number, R.R. writes :—Before reading Mr. Bishop’s 
essay, I did not know to whom the classic doorway in Mt. Ver- 
non Street belongs ; but I have never visited Boston without 
going to look at it, and have pointed it out to several, artists and 
others, who have admired it as much as I have. I think it has 
more of the spirit of Greek architecture than anything else in the 
country. By the way, it is not severe ; and, if it was, it wouldn’t 
be Greek. Can the builder’s name be discovered? He must 
have done some other good things. 


—In the September Magazine of American History there will 
be a paper on the historical associations connected with General 
Grant's burial-place. 

—In The English Illustrated for August Hugh Conway's 
story of ‘A Family Affair’ grows even more dramatic and 
thrilling, while preserving wonderfully well its air of perfect 
probability. André Hope begins a story deeply entertaining and 
mysterious, and M. E. Hullah contributes a pathetic little tale, 
* Bill Judge.’ James Sime writes of the Highland Crofters, and 
A. Hastings White makes a ‘ Pilgrimage of the Thames ;’ while 
Walter Crane’s ‘ Sirens Three’ are still doing remarkable things 
pictorially if not poetically. 

—To Outing Robert Grant contributes much the brightest 
thing he has done lately—‘* A Plea for Bar Harbor,’—bewailing 
perhaps the good old days when no dress of Worth’s had ever 
passed the Penobscot, and when it was not uncommon to go to 

'd hungry at Mt. Desert, but claiming that Bar Harbor still 
has its charms. Frederic G. Mather, another enthusiast, tries 
to lure us to ‘Summer Days along Champlain,’ Charles Richards 
Dodge entertains us with Cape Ann memories, and Fanny Albert 
Doughty knows of a ‘ Romance of Lake Winnipisaukee ;’ but it 
is with a very superior smile that we listen to these rival claims 
of summer resorts. We are glad that the people who have to 
stay at home (staying at home meaning for us being obliged to 
stay anywhere east of the Mississippi) can find such pleasant 
amusement for summer days ; but our own trunks were packed 
for the Rockies when we read this number of Ouéing, and we 
were quietly waiting for the train. 

—Frederick Tredwell, author of ‘A Plea for Bibliomania’ 
and other books, will publish early in the fall ‘ A Sketch of the 
Life of Apollonius of Tyana.’ 

—C. W. H., of Oxford, Miss., writes :—The paragraph notic- 
ing the recent translation of Madame Sophie Cottin’s * Mathilde ’ 
has astrange air of the reviewer's laboring under the impression 
that even the French romance is recent. But it was published 
in 1805, and Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Talisman ’ was of course written 
and published long after 1814, the year in which ‘ Waverley’ 
startled the world. Madame Cottin (born Riseaud, in 1773, 
educated at Bordeaux, and married young to a banker of Paris) 
was left a widow while still almost a child. Of her novels, 
‘Claire d’Albe,’ ‘ Malvina,’ ‘ Amélie Mansfield,’ ‘ Mathilde,’ 
and ‘Elisabeth, ou les Exilés de Sibérie,’—the last so well 
known and so popular with children—would, as soon as named, 
have recalled her individuality and her place in literature to the 
reviewer, who appears to have momentarily forgotten our 
French authoress as one of Scott’s predecessors. 
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—A telegraphic despatch from San Francisco brought news to 
last Thursday’s 7imes of the death in that city on Wednesday 
ro of Mrs. William S. Jackson ( H. H.’). She had been 
detained in San Francisco for several weeks by illness, but it 
was only a fortnight ago that her friends in the East became 
aware of the seriousness of her condition. Mrs. Jackson stood 
first amongst American female poets ; and ‘ Ramona’ had given 
her a recognized position amongst the novelists as well. 

—‘ Outlines of Medizval and Modern History,’ by P. V. N. 
Myers, will be issued by Ginn & Co. in September. 

—Eric Mackay writes to the editor of Zhe Independent apropos 
of Paul H. Hayne’s tribute to Victor Hugo published in their 
columns, that it is ‘equal to Swinburne at his best.’ The Jnde- 
pendent prints a long poem by Mr. Mackay, this week, on 
Willie Blair, the Queen’s late fiddler; and it announces him as 
the author of the anonymous poetic volume of ‘ Love-Letters by 
a Violinist.’ 

—A diary kept by Goethe from 1776 to 1832, with a gap be- 
tween 1782 and 1796, has been discovered at Weimar, among the 
possessions of the poet’s late grandson, Walter von Goethe. 
Many other manuscripts and letters were found with it. 

—Under the title of the Badminton Library of Sports and Pas- 
times, Messrs. Longman & Co. propose issuing a series of half- 
guinea illustrated volumes dealing with British field sports, 
national — and pastimes. The Duke of Beaufort, assisted 
by Mr. Alfred E, T. Watson, will edit it, and among the titled 
contributors will be the Duke himself, the Marquis of Exeter, 
the Earl of Suffolk, Viscount Bury, Lord Walsingham and Sir 
Ralph Payne-Galloway. The first volume will appear on Oc- 
tober I. 

—Dixieis the name of a month-old monthly journal, published 
at Atlanta, Ga., with a view to the ‘ exposition of the natural 
and other resources of the Southern States, and the development 
thereof.’ 


—Town Topics reminds us that it printed the news of the 
organization of a Ladies’ Club in this city three months ago. 
The editor is apparently annoyed that Zhe Sun, the Commercial, 
and various other papers, here and elsewhere, should have 
credited THE CRITIC with the discovery‘of the facts. The reason 
is that the article in these columns was read, while that which 
appeared in our enterprising contemporary was overlooked. 
We might moralize on this suggestive fact, but refrain. 


a the tempting offers in the new catalogue of the 
Meehans’ Olde Booke Shoppe, at Bath, rem is a presentation 
copy of the first edition of ers ‘ Idylls of the King,’ con- 
taining the Laureate’s autograph. 

—‘ St. Nicholas Songs,’ a large volume of selections from S/. 
Nicholas, is announced by The Century Co. It will consist of 
poems and jingles set to music, by the late Dr. Damrosch and 
other composers, expressly for this work. Dr. Damrosch’s ten 
songs were his last musical compositions. J. L. Molloy and J. 
W. Palmer are the only English contributors to the book. 

—From M. L. B. W., Portland, Maine :—In the second in- 
stalment of Mr. Howells’s very clever story, ‘ Indian Summer,’ I 
note the following lapses from correct English. In one para- 

raph, the speaker is made to say ‘he was going to come every 

hursday ;’ and, in the very next sentence, ‘ MissGraham drew 
him a cup of tea from the Russian samovar.’ Miss Graham 
certainly did not ‘ draw him,’ but drew the tea Sor him. Again, 
in the same chapter: ‘A wholesome re-action would ensue, 
such as you see now in me, whom the thing happened Zo in real 
life.’ Now I believe no other writers have such a desire to speak 
and write correctly as the Americans. We do not cling to our 
own customs and corruptions of speech because ‘ they are Ameri- 
can, you know,’ but on that very ground avoid them. Accus- 
tomed to ridicule from the critics of other countries, we are try- 
ing for the best in literature and art, and having freed ourselves 
from the trammels of tradition (of which we are rather meanly 
ashamed) we are tolerably sure in the course of time to reach a 
high standard. But we are too careless. Our chief faults are 
haste and inaccuracy, the former en the latter. Certainly 
Mr. Howells, with his genius, and charm of style, cannot afford 
to be absolutely ungrammatical. Attention to detail in art 
or literature is sure to ‘ pay’ in the long run, and an exquisitely 
turned sentence, or musically chosen word, will linger in the 
memery. and give an added charm to whatever is excellent in 
itself. ~ 








Over ELeven Hunprep THousanp Men have held the Accident Policies of Tux 
Travecers, of Hartford, Conn., and Over Onz 1n Ning have received Cash Benefits 
on them. 
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